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THE BRITISH & CONTINENTAL FILM CO. 





Have pleasure in announcing that 
they are making a series of films in which 
children only will appear, and will be 
pleased to interview suitable children. 


All applications for interview should be made to:- 
THE CASTING DIRECTOR, 
BRITISH & CONTINENTAL FILM CO., 
CARLTON HOUSE, 

REGENT STREET, S.W.1. 


Telephone :- 
WHITEHALL 5988 





Applications from adults will also 
recetve consideration, but an excellent speak- 
ing voice is essential. 
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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


By C. B. Purdom 


HE Old Vic started its season well with 

Shaw’s “Czsar and Cleopatra,” which 
proved highly popular; but its second pro- 
duction “Cymbeline” did not arouse the interest 
the play deserved. There is a popular im- 
pression that the latter play is dull. It is 
nothing of the sort. It is one of the most 
simple and powerful of the Shakespearean 
plays, with perhaps the finest woman’s part 
in them all. Certainly it is a difficult play 
to stage, and I cannot say that Mr. Harcourt 
Williams overcame the difficulties. He boldly 
tackled the battle scenes, but many of the 
other short scenes were indifferently done. 
I wish he would bring his actors forward in 
explanatory scenes. And though he is limited 
to his repertory company I wish he could 
obtain better balance in his actors. Posthumus 
was played off the stage by Iachimo, which 
was absurd. Some part of the blame for this 
must be taken by Mr. Malcolm Keen who 
fantasticated the latter part almost out of 
recognition. The feature of the production 
to me was Miss Peggy Ashcroft’s Imogen. 
She found grandure in it, and spoke the 
lovely verse with due sense of its values. She 
is to be praised wholeheartedly for one of 
the finest Shakespearean performances seen 
on the Old Vic stage. 

Miss C. L. Anthony, who made such a 
sensational success in her first play “Autumn 
Crocus,” has found another success with 
“Service.” The play is about a shop, which 
enabled the playwright to use her own ex- 
perience with considerable effect. She hasa 
natural talent for the theatre, and can tackle 
a sentimental theme without losing her head, 
and does not go beyond what she learns at 
first hand. These are all good qualities. 
But she hasn’t a sound grasp of character. 


Her leading people are dummies. Some of 
the minor parts are drawn to the life, when 
she is not asking much of them ; but when she 
attempts to go deeply into human motives 
she loses her way. Her Mr. Service is not 
a convincing character. He is meant to be 
sympathetic, but is not. He is head of the 
business, which is in difficulties, but he did 
not impress me as a man of outstanding ability, 
either in handling his staff, his partners, or 
his wife, so that it was impossible to care 
very much about what happened to him. The 
play has topical interest, because its setting is 
true of the economic stress and strain with 
which we are all only too well familiar, and 
it ends with a ray of hope for the future. It 
is very well acted and produced in Mr. Basil 
Dean’s best naturalistic manner. 

There have been several plays this month 
in which real people were represented. Mr. 
T. Pellatt’s “Dizzy” made a brief appearance 
at the Westminster Theatre, giving Mr. 
Ernest Milton an opportunity to display his 
virtuosity in the part of Disraeli. The play 
was a sort of domestic flutter and the characters 
had no right to the great names some of them 
bore. I saw no excuse for the play, though 
I enjoyed Mr. Milton’s performance. The 
production was excessively commonplace, 
which was surprising at this theatre. 

Mr. Lionel Britton was greatly daring with 
his play “Spacetime Inn” given at the Arts 
Theatre Club. He gave us Shakespeare, 
Dr. Johnson, Napoleon, Karl Marx, Queen 
Victoria as well as Shaw and Eve. Two 
working men “win the sweep” and set off 
to enjoy life, but are killed in a motor smash. 
They find themselves in Spacetime Inn, a 
hostelry between Time and Space, but do not 
know that they are dead. There they en- 
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counter some of the great ones of earth. 
This gave an opportunity for a talk about the 
sufferings of the poor and the indifference of 
the great ones to it. The talk was extremely 
good and a brilliant piece of writing. But it 
hardly led to drama. Why the great ones 
should be in Spacetime Inn wasn’t explained : 
it needed explanation. And why the Inn was 
in danger of being blown to bits by dynamite 
also needed explanation. I enjoyed the play 
immensely and recommend it to amateur 
societies for reading. The acting was first 
rate, but the production on the mechanical 
side was rather faulty. 

Another play given privately because living 
people were in it was Herr Emil Ludwig’s 
“Versailles,” the first production by the new 
Independent Theatre Club at the Kingsway 


Theatre. The Club is seeking to establish 
a permanent home at this theatre, with regular 
evening and Sunday performances. “Ver- 
sailles” is an ambitious play, but Herr Ludwig 
does not display dramatic ability. His char- 
acters are lay figures, and though he attempts 
one of the greatest themes of our day, the 
tragic failure of the Conference at Versailles, 
he does not bring anything to life. His play 
is no more than a newspaper report, and has 
as much relation to truth. Mr. Komisar- 
jevsky’s production suggested that he did not 
believe a word of it. It was well acted, so 
far as acting was required, and the make-up 
of Mr. Sam Livesey as Clemenceau, Mr. 
Frederick Lloyd as Lloyd George, Mr. A. 
Bromley Davenport as Wilson was sufficient 


concluded on page 29 


LET US ACT WITH OUR BODIES 


By Ellen Van Volkenberg 


HEN I lived in San Francisco I used to 
slip away some evenings and visit the 
Chinese Theatre. There is no finer acting 
in the world ; using practically no scenery and 
employing stylised gestures the Chinese actor 
makes a direct appeal to the imagination of 
his audience. He opens doors that are not 
there and rows down imaginary rivers. Doing 
it with such expressive movements that you 
see the passing banks and the slow sliding 
back of the door, far better than if they were 
part of a Drury Lane setting. 

“Western actors will never produce great 
work because they have no alphabet of 
gesture” says Mey Lang Fang the great 
Chinese actor. We have not learnt how to 
make our bodies mirrors of our minds. Only 
a few of us have expressive hands and fewer 
still expressive backs or legs. Charlie Chaplin, 
it is true, has succeeded in building up for 
himself an alphabet of gesture which all the 
world can read. Whether he is twirling his 
cane or twisting his moustache he conveys 


a definite emotion always associated with that 


gesture. Perhaps Chaplin has succeeded be- 
cause he was brought up in the old school of 
pantomime. All his early parts, such as his 
role in the ““Mumming Birds,” were wordless, 
everything being conveyed by movement. 
Japanese players have a whole armoury 
of traditional fan and hand movements and 
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make full use of the lovely backward curve 
the kimona gives the body. Such movements 
are now a lost art in England, but at the time 
of the Restoration drama the part the body 
should play in conveying even the subtlest 
emotion was better understood. Stage light- 
ting in those days was too poor for facial 
expression to be of much importance. Every- 
thing had to be said with the body. 

Names like “Sir Flapping Flutter,” “Ballaire” 
or “Madame Mincing” gave the actors their 
cue. Even those who did not approve 
realised the significance of gesture; witness 
Colley Cibber’s description of “The female 
fop, a finished impertinent, with an artillery 
of airs, eyes and motions and a dainty diving 
body.” Only such an actress as Miss Edith 
Evans can revive the old technique and even 
then it is wasted on half her audience. We 
have not yet learnt to look as well as listen ; 
perhaps in time the best films may teach us. 

Anyone who has seen the Yiddish or 
Russian players and enjoyed them in spite 
of complete ignorance of their language, 
knows the results that can be produced by 
actors who use their bodies as much as their 
voices. A Russian or Yiddish actor plays 
throughout every minute of the piece. His 
body is alive and busy expressing his part 
even when he is silent. It is not a matter of 
gesticulation but of rendering the whole body 
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as expressive of a passing mood as are the 
eyes and mouths of ordinary people. 

We accept the idea that in sculpture the 
body can express every emotion ; that Rodin’s 
Eve shall suggest all her humiliation in a 
bent knee and a head sunk in her arms. But 
we forget that our own bodies are capable 
of expressiveness. If an actress remembers 
this she becomes great. In the Unknown 
Warrior, Rosalinde Fuller put such sorrow into 
her body that the tense, grief-stricken line of 
her waist and hips was very poignant and as 
beautiful as the curves of the little Nuremburg 
Madonna. 

Mime is of the utmost importance in giving 
to the stage or screen that sense of the passage 
of time which is one of the chief problems of 
all art. When for a few seconds in the 
“Last Laugh” we saw Emil Jannings stumbling 
with bent shoulders down a basement passage, 
we felt he was undergoing months and years 
of humiliation. When the French Players 
in the Rape of Lucrece tramped round and 
round three stage pillars, we accepted without 
difficulty the impression that they were 
walking for miles. Put them on a revolving 
stage with scenery moving past them and I, 
for one, would have been convinced of nothing, 
save that they were standing still. 

Once in Washington I produced a panto- 
mime in which no one spoke a word. At 
the first rehearsal we went through the story 
and the actors put in every possible movement 
they could think of to convey the desired 
impression. Then, gradually we cut the 
movements down to those that were essential. 
In producing a miming play this is the safest 
way to work. Otherwise the performance is 
likely to be bald. Each gesture finally 
selected should have all the force of the many 
unmade gestures which proceeded it. 

This year I saw a Nativity Play at Darting- 
ton where Miss Margaret Barr, the dancer, 
had drilled a company of students and vil- 
lagers. Not a word was spoken throughout 
but the audience were deeply moved. The 
Madonna who was not a professional actress, 
but a matron in a Nursery hostel, managed to 
convey the whole essence of motherhood in 
the curve of her figure, as hands clasped, 
she stooped over the crib. Sucha performance 


made me wonder if mime will not yet save the 
stage, helping us to convey and feel the great 
emotions that are part of the common ex- 
perience of man. 


LET US ACT WITH OUR BODIES 


ON MODERNISING 
THE THEATRE 


By Terence Gray 


HE editor has asked me to write an 

article on the necessity to “Modernise 
the Theatre.” But why must the Theatre 
be modernised ? Why not let it die in peace ? 
Probably there are not living many more 
convinced opponents of any modernisation 
of the existing theatre than myself. Let the 
gangrenous old thing die, and, when it is 
quite dead, let a selected body of genuine 
artists do a little ritual of exorcism to ensure 
that the evil spirit shall not walk the earth 
and disturb the sleep of men of culture. 

Every attempt hitherto made to render 
continuous the movement from the old to 
the new has failed, and every future attempt 
is bound likewise to fail, and the number of 
great names, managerial and of producers, 
of men who have committed themselves to 
this policy, should be a warning to the younger 
generation. Those who sought to “modernise 
the theatre” had not the vision to foresee 
what the theatre they professed to be shep- 
herding in was going to be like. Blind men 
they just groped and grumbled, lost their way 
in the dark, turned back with a shrug and 
settled down to the drawing-room comedy 
industry. 

It will not be the first time in history in 
which an art form, that had long ceased to 
hold art, has had to die before a new art-form 
has been able to arise and take its place. 
The process is quite usual. But it must not be 
confused with the internal changes an art- 
form habitually undergoes in the course of 
its development ; what is now due to happen 
has been mistaken for such an internal change, 
for a stage in the cycle of development. 
What is about to happen is much more im- 
portant than that: it is the end of one cycle 
and the beginning of another; it is no mere 
transition; it is death and rebirth; it is a 
Renaissance. The difference between the 
new theatre and the old will be approxim- 
ately as great as that between the theatre of 
the Greeks and that of Shakespeare, and, 
incidentally, the new theatre will represent 
a renaissance also in the sense that it will 
much more resemble in essentials the Theatre 
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of Aeschylus than the Theatre of Garrick 
which is still with us. 

Had the “modernisation of the theatre” 
been possible, the changes would have come 
as changes always come, gradually, almost 
imperceptibly, developments in technique at 
first opposed and with familiarity becoming 
acceptable, but no internal changes could 
perpetuate the Theatre that is now sitting on 
its long-overdue coffin. The new Theatre 
will differ externally, i.e., in its architecture, 
from the old, and this is one of many practical 
reasons which make any real transition 
impossible. 

The new Theatre is with us in spirit and 
there are men in every civilised country who 
can see clearly what it must be and who are 
ready and partly qualified to bring it into 
being. They are only waiting for the Under- 
taker; until he has called and finished his 
work they will not be given their opportunity. 
The Undertaker, however, is already on the 
premises ; he is called the Cinema and he is 
getting on well with his task. His task is 
considerable, but he is painstaking and 
inexorable. The burden of a trade whose 


business is the amusement of the public by 
showing it an imitation of its daily life, 
sentimentalised, vulgarised, castrated of its 
real sex-life and grafted with a spurious 


compound of pretended parnography con- 
cocted with the approval of the Lord Chamber- 
lain, has been largely and more efficiently 
taken off the shoulders of the old Theatre 
by the Cinema, so that the poor old fellow can 
pass away in his sleep and leave a clear field 
for the Theatre to come back into its own, 
to be reborn to its old and original function 
as an art-form, as a vital factor in the spiritual 
life of the nation. 

As for this new Theatre, which many of 
us will live to see in its youth; men such as 
Mr. Norman Bel-Geddes have shown us its 
architectural form, and early attempts at the 
actual construction of such theatres have 
been made; such attempts have been pre- 
mature and still-born, and the artists were 
not at hand with the necessary technique for 
their use. In these theatres stage and audi- 
torium will be a unity, the audience will once 
more view the stage from diverse angles 
so that actors will really be seen in the round ; 
make-believe-reality will be unwanted and 
impossible, scenery will no longer seek to 
reproduce the external appearance of the places 
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of action ; actors will have to evolve a new 
technique whereby they utilise their vocal organs 
as musical instruments and their bodies as 
media of expression; the author will no 
longer be a god in a tin car whose written 
words are treated like a magic formula but 
will reassume his proper place as a contributory 
artist who supplies the artist of the Theatre 
with one part of his many-sided material ; 
and the theatre as a whole will be a medium 
of expression in the hands of its own special 
artist—the Artist of the Theatre himself. 
The architecture is ready and fully evolved 
in its initial form, artists of the theatre are 
already in existence (in men such as Meierhold 
—to keep well away from home), and the new 
technique of acting, both as regards Speech 
and Movement, is in clear if rudimentary 
development, even in England, in the hands 
of the Amateurs. 





BURNLEY GARRICK CLUB. 


The members of the Burnley Garrick Club opened 
their season on October 4th by producing in their 
Phoenix Theatre ““The Devil Spoils a Miracle,” a new 
play by Fred Willan, a local playwright. It was a 
splendid start for the season and for the play, and the 
audience showed enthusiastic appreciation of the efforts 
of the players and the work of the author. “The Devil 
Spoils a Miracle’’ is a thriller, but better constructed 
than most plays of the type, and Mr. Willan has 
revealed a sound theatre-sense in his treatment of the 
difficult theme of rejuvenation. There are only seven 
characters, and though two are outstanding, the 
remainder have an important bearing on the story. 
In fact, one of the most praiseworthy features of the 
play is that nothing is superfluous, and there is never 
a suggestion that a character or situation has been 
brought in merely to fill in time. It is a capital piece 
of work, and likely to have a big appeal to other 
amateur societies, to whom the Burnley Garrick Club 
would be glad to furnish information. The players 
obviously appreciated the material which they were 
handling, and all gave thoughtful and effective inter- 
pretation of the parts. 


CRITICS FOR AMATEURS. 

Amateur dramatic societies are reminded that the 
League is prepared to send an experienced critic to 
review their performances at a reasonable fee. Some 
50 societies in the London area took advantage of this 
arrangement last season and, it is believed, profited by 
the independent criticism which resulted from it. 
Early application is desirable and should be addressed 
to the Secretary, British Drama League, 8, Adelphi 
Terrace. 
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THE ITALIAN CARS 





OF THESPIS 





By Dorothy Nevile Lees 


MONG the many active Fascist associa- 
tions in Italy is the “Opera Nazionale 
Dopolavoro’’ (National Afterwork Association) 
for providing recreation for the working classes. 
The activities of this organisation extend 
to the theatre, and include a series of travelling 
theatres known as “The Cars of Thespis” 
which, with excellent companies and complete 
scenic equipment, annually tour the country 
during the summer months. 

These Italian Cars of Thespis represent 
a movement to take the Theatre back to the 
people, in small towns and even scattered 
villages ; and the eager thronging audiences 
prove how justified is the enterprise, how 
emphatically it meets a need. 

The artistic director general of the Cars 
of Thespis is Giovacchino Forzano, himself 
an experienced producer and impresario, and 
author of more than thirty plays. 

The first of these cars took the road in 
1929, and so efficiently was the scheme worked 
out that everything is compact and adjustable, 
can be erected, taken down, packed and re- 
erected, easily and quickly. 

There is, however, nothing make-shift about 
these travelling theatres. They are well 
designed, built and equipped, comprising 


portable stages with Fortuny cupola; scenery — 


and costumes by leading designers and 
scenographers; dressing rooms; up-to-date 
lighting plant; seats, and other properties 
and accessories, the whole being loaded on 
to two or three motor vans and thus travelling 
rapidly and directly from place to place, 
the Company folowing by motor or train. 

Moderate as the actual dimensions of the 
stages necessarily are, the use of the Fortuny 
cupola lends an appearance of spaciousness. 
Light is diffused from above ; powerful re- 
flectors are used to produce glowing colour 
effects, the lighting being in the hands of 
expert electricians and technicians who travel 
with each car. Everything, in fact, is panned 
so that the performances may be, in all respects, 
as perfect as possible. 

The first Car sent out in 1929 met with so 
enthusiastic a reception that two more were 
soon added, and then ... a more ambitious 
project ... a “lyric” car devoted to the per- 


formance of Opera. 





This lyric Car is indeed a triumph of 
organisation and completeness. 

Raised on a platform, the stage is con- 
structed of canvas supported by an 
adjustable scaffolding of steel tubes. The 
frontage measures about 80 feet ;_ the 
stage opening being about 27 feet wide and 
40 feet deep. It is planned on the most 
improved models and can be set up in a few 
hours, while a detachable lateral stage renders 
possible the simultaneous setting of two scenes. 

This year the use of a second duplicate 
stage has been introduced, thus enabling the 
performances to follow more quickly upon 
each other, for, while the company is perform- 
ing in one place, a detachment of specialised 
mechanics and technicians is mounting the 
second identical stage in the next, so that the 
actors find a stage ready in each place along 
the route. 

The performances take place in the open air, 
the stage being usually erected in a piazza, 
or in the courtyard around which some old 
palace or group of houses is built, so that the 
effect is suggestive of the inn yards used as 
theatres in olden days. When set up in an 
open space, a canvas partition, some 1o feet 
high, is erected to enclose and isolate the 
auditorium. 

The Cars are entirely self-contained organisa- 
tions, each travelling with full equipment, 
company and staff; and this is particularly 
striking in the case of the Lyric Car, the 
company of which comprises nearly two 
hundred persons, including thirty fine opera 
singers, a chorus of sixty, twelve ballet dancers 
and an orchestra of eighty musicians. It has 
also at least one hundred stage hands, scene- 
shifters and electricians attached to it for the 
manipulation of its two stages; and thus 
to-day any small town or rural district in Italy 
may enjoy the privilege of an operatic per- 
formance worthy to rank with those of the 
large cities. 

In 1932 the Lyric Car travelled a total 
distance of over fifteen hundred miles, giving 
forty-three performances at which over 200,000 
were present. Of these the two principal 
were at Torre del Lago near Viareggio, 
where “Madame Butterfly” and “La Boheme” 
were given to commemorate the composer, 
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Giacomo Puccini who is buried there near his 
favourite home. The stage was erected in 
front of the lake and some 15,000 persons 
assembled from all parts of Italy for these 
commemorative performances. 

The Car also travelled to Belgium to 
participate in the International Week in 
celebration of the Centenary of Belgian 
Independence, visiting Brussels, Antwerp and 
Liege, and giving eight performances in 
eight days. 

The chief aim of the Cars is, however, to 
take drama and opera to those who seldom or 
never enjoy such privileges, and therefore 
the list of places on each route consists almost 
exclusively of small towns and even remote 
centres where the coming of the travelling theatre 
is a momentous and eagerly anticipated event. 

Indeed, in the out-of-the-way places the 
arrival of the Theatre on wheels is as thrilling 
an event as when the travelling companies of 
the great Commedia dell’ Arte used to appear 
with carts and pack horses in town or village, 
setting up their stage, or giving their per- 
formances under some market loggia or upon 
some palace steps. 

The Cars set out from Rome in early 
summer, each wending its way along its 
appointed route, across the plains, up the hill 
roads, along the coast, or over the sea to 
Sicily or Sardinia; reassembling in autumn 
somewhat travel-worn, Cars and properties 
alike needing renovation before the next 
season, but with a rich record of achievement, 
and, for the companies, a wealth of experience, 
and the satisfying sense of having brought 
unwonted delights into remote parts; of 
having carried the mirth and colour and 
heroism and poetry of the theatre to many 
accustomed to narrow experience and mon- 
otonous days. 

The repertory of the Lyric Car for the past 
summer comprised four popular operas: 
“Rigoletto” (Verdi) ; ““La Boheme ” (Puccini) ; 
“Pagliacci” (Leoncavallo); and “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” (Mascagni). 

The prose repertory contains plays by 
Goldoni, D’Annunzio, Foranzo, and other 
Italian playwrights, past and present ; and it 
is estimated that during the 1930 season at 
least half a million persons witnessed the per- 
formances. In Sardinia alone about 60,000 
attended the representations, not counting 
those who occupied only standing room or 
looked on from adjoining windows. 
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Prices are low. The Opera Car, even when 
making an occasional stay in a large city like 
Florence, charges only lire 15 (at present about 
4/6) for the best places, and lire 10 and lire 5 
for the rest ; and in small centres the number 
of low priced seats is proportionately increased. 

Yet, in spite of the initial cost of a Car, 
(estimated at about lire 150,000)* and the 
maintenance of company and staff (very 
considerable, especially for the Lyric Car) 
and other expenses, the Cars show a profit, 
thus proving alike their popularity and the 
competence of the management. 

The three Prose Cars have again this year, 
like the Lyric Car, enjoyed a conspicuous 
success. The first made a tour of southern 
Italy and Sicily ; the second travelled central 
and north-eastern Italy; the third central 
Italy and the north-west coast. Returning 
to their base in the early days of September 
the three Cars have thus given in all 203 
performances in 131 places in 53 different 
provinces in 213 days; have traversed a 
distance of some 16,000 miles, and attracted 
so large a public that, despite the low prices 
of the seats, each Car has closed its season 
with a profit. 

The Cars of Thespis are unquestionably 
doing a fine work. To bring pleasure to many 
thousands is in itself no small thing; but, 
while doing that they are also doing something 
more. In taking the theate to the people 
they are also bringing the people into fresh 
and vital relation with the theatre ; quickening 
an interest which not only draws eager throngs 
to the performances and sends them home 
happy, but also stirs their imagination by 
this glimpse of dramatic art, ... that art for 
which the ubiquitous cinema is so poor a 
substitute. And surely from this quickened 
love of the theatre in the hearts of the people, 
... people of Sicily and Sardinia, of Calabria 
and Apulia and the Abruzzi, of the northern 
mountains and the wide-spreading plains, 
some fresh vigour and vitality should in 
return flow back into the Theatre: surely 
these people of a soil rich in genius, soaked in 
fine traditions, may come to give something 
in return for what they receive, rekindling 
something of that fire which once blazed so 
brightly in the Commedia dell’ Arte, and which 
may eventually find expression, as it grows 
and strengthens, in fresh and vigorous 
manifestations of Theatre art. 


* At present exchange about £2,236. 








A MANAGERIAL MYSTERY 


oo dramatic critic of a London evening 
paper recently said that it was unac- 
countable the way some good plays failed, 
while others, seemingly the reverse, made 
good. Strange no doubt. But in my opinion, 
based on an experience of the theatre extending 
close on a quarter of a century, I consider it not 
nearly so unaccountable as the way managers 
select plays. In no other business could such 
a unique system exist, financially, a month. 
To produce even a simple comedy in modern 
dress costs roughly about two to three 
thousand pounds. That is in a full-sized 
theatre: a little one might do it for less ; 
so that the production of plays is a costly, as 
well as a very risky undertaking. Yet not 
two in a hundred shopkeepers, in buying a 
case of oranges or a sack of potatoes, would 
go about it like the average theatrical manager. 
Nearly twenty years ago Stanley Houghton 
(then unknown) wrote a play called “Hindle 
Wakes.” After vainly trying to get it placed 
(in London) a Miss Horniman produced it 
at the old Gaiety Theatre (Manchester). 
This was followed by a trial run at the Court 
Theatre (London). It was so successful that 
the then manager of the Playhouse offered it 
a home at his theatre—the rest is theatrical 
history. The said Stanley Houghton being 
now a known writer, the manager of the 
Garrick Theatre (I need not mention names) 
could, of course, write to him (the said S. H.), 
and commission a play. That piece—‘“Trust 
the People” —ran four nights and then expired. 
A few years ago R. C. Sheriff (then un- 
known) wrote a play called “Journey’s End.” 
He, like Stanley Houghton, vainly tried to 
get it produced; then the Stage Society 
“hatched” it. Afterashort run at the Savoy 
it was transferred to the Prince of Wales’ 
Theatre, where it made not only one of the 
most interesting events in the history of the 
Stage but a large fortune for the author. 
Now R. C. Sheriff had become an established 
author, so the production of his next play 
—“Badger’s Green”—‘‘sailed on” without 
any difficulty—and “sailed off” with less. 
In these two instances—I could give many 
more, but these will serve the purpose—we 
see almost identically the same treatment and 
the same results, although one pre-War, when 
money was easy, the other post-War, when 
money is just the reverse. Does not this show 
that many managers are concerned more with 


the writer’s name than the play? Yet I very 
much doubt whether ever in the history of 
the theatre has an author’s name made a play ; 
but nearly all, if not all, of our famous authors, 
both past and present, owe their name to 
their plays—which shows that the mainspring 
of the theatre is the p/ay. | 

Periodically one reads in the papers how’some 
managers has millions of plays to read, how 
he has read tens of millions in the last few 
days, but not one has a sporting chance. . 
Can he possibly tell? . . . How can he tell ? 
. +. If he can, why are such plays as “Trust 
the People,” “Ashes,” “Badger’s Green,” 
“The Girl on the Pillion,” etc., produced, 
all of which (with the exception of “Ashes,” 
which had an equally well-known name, 
though not as a dramatist), are by writers of 
note? Ifa manager can see why an unknown 
author’s work has not the “ghost of a chance,” 
why does he not use that same keenness of 
vision, which his vast eaperience in the 
production of plays has trained to perfrection 
on such pieces as those I have just named, 
and so save thousands of pounds? Surely 
he cannot really believe what has been dis- 
proved hundreds of times—that a famous 
name can pack a theatre, week in and week out, 
if the play itself lacks popular appeal ? 

In some cases, perhaps, the authors may have 
financed (or partly so) those “also rans,” but 
I cannot believe that even the most conceited 
of our noted authors would be so foolish as 
to spend money on their work if told by these 
keen visualising managers that such were 
unactable—or, rather, “‘untakeable.” 

To sum up the whole question in a few 
words: it seems that managers can tell at 
a glance that an unknown writer’s play is 
hopeless, but when any script carries a well 
known name they are often as blind as a bat 
in the glare of the noonday sun. For the last 
score years I have sought an explanation of 
this strange phenomenon—but I seem as 
near the solution as I did when I started. But 
perhaps my humble attempts may be the 
means of creating in future generations the 
ability to solve this greatest of earthly puzzles. 
Let us hope that such may be the case. But, 
alas ! miracles do not happen. And this must 
be my final advice to those who would wish to 
succeed where I have failed ...“‘What’s in a 
name ?” Poor old Shakespeare was not always 
right | G. V. & 
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Leicester Conference several 


T 
A important resolutions have been tabled 
dealing with the National Festival of Com- 


munity Drama. Comment must be postponed 
till the December Issue. In the meanwhile 
we may chronicle what we hope may be a 
happy outcome to the many discussions 
which have followed the National Committee’s 
recent offer of Area status for Wales. At 
first there were some natural hesitations on 
the part of the leaders of the movement in 
South Wales. Knowing the practical diffi- 
culties of organisation rather better than 
some of their critics, they rightly desired to be 
sure of their ground before accepting a new 
responsibility. The offer by Lord Howard 
de Walden of a special Cup for plays in 
Welsh, and the assurance of his personal interest 
in the Area, did much to clear the air, and as 
we go to press we have news that there is 
every reason to believe that Wales—North 
and South united—will be ready to act as 
an Area in the Festival for 1933. This is 
a sporting decision, and will, we feel, commend 
itself to all who have faith in the future of 
Welsh drama. 
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LEAGUE NOTES 


We feel confident that the “refresher 
course” to be held in London in the evenings 
from December 12th to 17th, will prove 
of special interest to societies already actively 
engaged in their winter productions, as well 
as those entering for the National Festival. 
It will provide a unique opportunity for 
companies in rehearsal to find a solution to 
their problems of production as they arise, 
in time to adjust them before performance. 
Miss Anny Boalth’s classes in stage movement 
particularly, will help them to achieve the 
smoothness and ease of gesture, the lack of 
which so often stamps a production as 
amateurish. In confirmation of this we may 
draw special attention to Miss Van Volkenberg’s 
article “Let us Act with our Bodies” which 
appears in the present number of “Drama.” 
Other lecturers are Mr. Harold Ridge, the 
well known authority on stage lighting; 
Mr. Rupert Harvey, Miss Nancy Hewens, 
and Mr. Gerard Middleditch. Full particulars 
may be had from the Schools Organizer, 
British Drama League. 


a 


The production of an important series of 
Gramophone records of English, Scots, 
Welsh and Irish Dialects is the latest enter- 
prise of the British Drama League. It will 
be remembered that the Conference at Hull 
last year unanimously passed a resolution 
that such a series should be put in hand. 
This year at Leicester the prospectus of the 
series will be available, and Sir Barry Jackson 
is moving a resolution of approval. The 
Committee appointed by the Council to carry 
out the scheme includes Col. John Buchan, 
M.P., Miss Elsie Fogerty, Mr. W. H. Kerridge, 
late Principal, the Education Department, 
H.M.V. Gramophone Co. Ltd., and Mr. 
Geoffrey Whitworth. Full particulars will 
shortly be circulated throughout the League, 
and we are already in a position to send the 
preliminary prospectus to any enquirer. 

g 

We have to record the kindness of Mrs. 
Elmhirst of Dartington Hall, who has 
recently helped the re-conditioning of the 
Costume Department by a generous donation 
of fifty pounds. By this timely assistance 
the Department will be able to deal the more 
efficiently with the numerous orders which 
are now coming in from all parts of the 
country. 





RECENT 


BOOKS 


Reviewed by F. Sladen Smith 


“Dolls and Puppets” by Max Von Boehn. Trans- 
jated by Josephine Nicoll. Harrap, 30s. 

“Penny Plain and Twopence Coloured,” by A. E. 
Wilson. Harrap, {1 1s. od. 

“Four Comedies’™ from the Spanish of Serafin and 
Joaquin Quintero. English versions by Helen and 
Harley Granville-Barker. Sidgwick & Jackson, 10/6 

“The Moon in the Yellow River” and “The Old 
Lady Says ““No!”.”” Two plays by Denis Johnson, 


Cape 6s, 
‘She Passed through Lorraine,” by Lionel Hale, 
The Year Book Press, 2s. 6. 
“The Queen’s Progress.” 
Laurence Housman. 
“Famous Plays of 1932.” Victor Gollancz, 7s. 6d. 
“Disarm!” by Henzie Martin Browne, Philip 
Allan ts. 


“Learning by Acting,’ by Mary H. Debenham, 
S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. 

“Attractive Readings in Prose and Verse.” Selected 
by Mrs. A. M. Henderson. Allen and Unwin, 2/6: 


FROM primitive funereal rites to the sophisticated 

modern marionette is a far cry, but in “Dolls and 
Puppets,” by Max Von Boehn, translated by Josephine 
Nicoll, scarcely any detail of the amazing history of 
puppets has been missed. The coloured plates and 
many other illustrations are as comprehensive as the 
text, although it is a matter of regret that there are 
practically no reproductions of well-known English 
marionette shows. The translation is clear and frank, 
an excellent thing when dealing with ancient legends 
and — ; and it is interesting to note that while 
the fury of zealots often fell upon the stage, there was 


Nine Palace Plays by 


a tendency to leave the puppets alone, although their 
humour was often of the broadest, not to say most 
suggestive, kind. But apparently no censorship minds 


this. Features of the book are a Note on Puppets by 
Mr. Shaw and the Puppet-Play of Dr. Faust from 
a manuscript of 1850. It is odd in so detailed a work 
that no chapter is given to the toy theatre of blessed 
memory ; the only illustration of one is a Pollock 
stage rather loosely labelled “‘English puppet Theatre.” 
However, full amends for any omission on this score is 
made by the fascinating k “Penny Plain and 
Twopence Coloured,” in which the whole history 
of the juvenile drama is delightfully explained by Mr. 
A. E. Wilson, with a Foreword by Mr. Cochran and 
eighty-three exciting illustrations: there is even a 
chapter on that great classic ““The Miller and his Men” 
with its justly celebrated explosion. It is difficult to 
know which is the more enthralling, the sheets of 
characters, some of them designed by Blake and 
Cruikshank, or the forests and castles before which 
they appeared in all the ecstasies of deadly villainy or 
outraged innocence. This book makes one realise 
how much was lost when the wave of naturalism 
swept over the theatre, bringing about not only the 
decay of the juvenile drama, but also of the 
swaggering genuinely theatrical stage which it 
accurately mirrored. 

The translators, Helen and Harley Granville-Barker, 
in their charming introduction to some more comedies 
by the Quinteros, point out that these plays are not 
profound drama; but after reading them one can 
hardly regret this. Truth is, the great play has become 


rather an obsession nowadays, and there are many 
attempts at greatness which make painful reading. 
Their plays do not make painful reading ; the tender, 
half-suppressed pathos of “Love Passes By,” the 
gentle irony of “Don Able wrote a Tragedy”—which 
in other hands could easily have been a depressing 
study of failure—and the vivid characterisation of 
“Dona Clarines,” make one hope that they will be 
acted often as an antidote to the morbidities of the 
Teutonic and Russian school which sometimes threaten 
to overwhelm us. 


The two Irish plays by Mr. Denis Johnson may have 
morbid passages, but are so much in a category by 
themselves that perhaps it becomes an Englishman to 
admire, whenever sible, and leave it at that. It is 
difficult not to feel with the Speaker in the last play 
when he says “I cannot tell what things are real and 
what are not!” and possibly even an Irishman might 
have some difficulty over certain moments in “The 
Old Lady says ‘No!’” in which the expressionist 
method is used to present a rather repellent picture 
of Dublin life. ‘The Moon in the Yellow River” 
is far more convincing. It is a remarkable play, full 
of amazing twists and turns, with a series of un- 
forgettable character studies and a strange beauty 
all its own. 

Historical plays require careful handling, and though 
Mr. Lionel Hale’s “She Passed through Lorraine” 
is scarcely an historical play, yet it deals with a fas- 
cinating legend and period, but so flippantly that what 
might have been memorable becomes almost trivial. 
But it is probably the most actable costume play we 
have had Ee along time. Mr. Laurence Housman, on 
the other hand, is so immersed in the piquancies of the 
inner life of Queen Victoria that he is in danger of 
forgetting the stage altogether ; the tiny plays in this 
book are delightful to read, but some are hardly 
worth the trouble and expense of staging. “Woman 
Proposes” is one of the exceptions; the curiously 
tender yet comic scene in which the youthful Victoria 
proposes to Albert the Good, while brother Ernest 
plays Beethoven in the next room, is excellent theatre. 

There is one historical play in the third series of 
‘Famous Plays,” Mr. Clifford Bax’s ““The Rose without 
a Thorn” ; the rest are modern plays of various types 
—‘‘Musical Chairs,” “Somebody Knows,” “‘See Naples 
and Die,” ‘“‘There’s Always Juliet,” and “‘Once in a 
Lifetime,”’ (described as the big success of season after 
season in New York); their inclusion in this series 
being one more proof of the tremendous improvement 
in the theatre compared with even a few years ago. 
In great contrast to these technically ski pieces is 
the little play “‘Disarm” written for presentation in 
churches and halls, and so full of a passionate sincerity 
that the effect when produced is bound to be extremely 
impressive despite a tendency to weak over-elaboration. 
“Learning by Acting” is really a series of suggestions 
for the performance of missionary plays, but full of 
sound advice for all dramatic work undertaken by 
children. ‘Attractive Readings in Prose and Verse” 
contains a rather unequal assortment of poetry and 
prose, but the idea behind it is sound ; the authoress 
in her introductory notes rightly pointing out that for 
training in the art of speaking prose is, if anything, 
more important than poetry. 
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ASPECTS OF THE NATIONAL 
FESTIVAL OF COMMUNITY DRAMA 


II CHOOSING THE PLAY 
By G. E. Middleditch 


| F bag i quite recently I have always gone 
in fear and trembling of those terribly clever 
fellows who can sort out the most intricate 
tangle of facts and reduce chaos itself to a 
kernel of truth; but now I have discovered 
a task before which even their most analytical 
brains boggle. Not one of them can look 
through a list of all the plays that have been 
entered in National Festivals of Community 
Drama and tell me what constitutes a successful 
Festival play. Nor, for that matter, can I. 
For if “The Man Who Wouldn’t go to Heaven” 
is the sort of play to choose how are we to 
account for “Campbell of Kilmohr,” and if 
Gordon Bottomley is preferred at the Queen’s 
Theatre why should he take second place to 
“The Poacher” at the Garrick? Moreover, 
if one begins to examine the winning plays 
in the Area and Divisional Finals, it is only to 
discover confusion a thousand times con- 
founded. Of only one thing I am sure; the 
winning play is obviously the right choice. 

Fortunately, however, there is another and 
a very closely related question which can be 
answered with something like accuracy. Ask 
me what is the best play for you to produce 
in the Festival and I think I can tell you. 
I shall say, “The one you like best.” When 
all of you who have gathered yourselves into 
a dramatic society can claim that the play 
you have chosen is unanimously popular, 
then I say that you have chosen wisely. It 
would be a different matter if selecting a 
play were like selecting bacon—although even 
there you have your choice of back or streaky 
—but you know very well that a thousand 
things enter into your preference fora play. 
Some of those things are superficial; you 
discover that they are not very important 
when placed alongside someone else’s point 
of view; but it often happens that a play 
seems to appeal to a very deep and profound 
pool of admiration within you, so that you 
begin to have a real affection for it and after a 
little rehearsal count it as one of your best 
friends. In that case you have probably 
found a play and also a part which sympatheti- 
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cally reflects your truest feelings, occasioning 
a response in you that at once stimulates the 
esthetic sense and lures you along the broad 
highway of creative imagination to where you 
at length find yourself playing the part to a 
public audience. 

Suppose for a moment that this has happened. 
Suppose that you and all your colleagues have 
chanced on a play which takes your affections 
by storm and lays seige to your deepest 
sympathies. Then is it not extremely likely 
that each of you will play your parts under- 
standingly? Is it not highly probable that the 
technique demanded by that part will be easily 
learned and you will make your effects with 
that economy of effort which ultimately is 
the highest form of dramatic art? And is 
it not almost certain that your producer 
having such a coalition of sympathies with 
which to play, will orchestrate or harmonise, 
(call it what you will) the component parts 
of his production with such unhesitating ease 
that your audience feels itself watching a 
completed work of art ? 

It is such considerations as these that should 
influence you in your choice of a Festival 
play and not any thought of the winning play 
in previous years, or the supposed predilictions 
of your judges, or some theory as to the 
esthetic value of the play itself. Human 
nature, like the horse, has a habit of taking 
its hurdles unerringly when unridden; your 
instinct may be better left to itself. Art is 
a good deal more inherent in the emotions 
than in the intellect and sometimes develops 
all the better for the release of a few deeply 
felt preferences. I do not offer this sug- 
gestion as an excuse to those people who 
dislike using their brains ; they will not win 
the Cup in any event; but I do proffer it to 
many others who sometimes use their brains 
too much and amid all the arguments and 
clever discussions that range about this 
difficult subject forget that affection is the 
outward and visible sign of the understanding 
and sympathy without which no one can be 
either actor or producer. 





CHOOSING A FESTIVAL PLAY 


Affection is infectious. Let it pervade your 
production and it will cross the footlights 
and soften the hard heart of your adjudicator. 
It is not always remembered that the great 
artists, the Duse’s, the Bernhardt’s, the 
Ainley’s, the Hardwicke’s, persuade us to 
like as they like and to love as they love. It 


does not matter in what mood we enter their 
theatre; they dominate our affections and 
twist them to coincide with their own. That 
is what is known as acting and I humbly 
suggest we need a little more of it in front of 
the excellent settings which our Festival teams 
devise. 


NATIVE AFRICAN DRAMA 


An Enquiry 


Conference on Native African Drama 
A was organised by the Village Drama 
Section of the British Drama League on 
Sept. 23rd, 1932. 

Those present were missionaries, education- 
alists and magistrates from all the different 
parts of Africa, and representatives from 
societies in England. 

The letter of invitation to the conference 
contained six points for discussion as folows:— 


1. That the African native can hardly distinguish 
fact from fiction in watching a play. 

2. That it is the instinct of the audience to partici- 
pate in a play. 

3. That a natural method is for one or two players 
to act to a rhythmical accompaniment by the on- 
lookers. 

4. That rhythm is an essential part of their art, 
and that it must almost inevitably be reached by way 
of music and dance. 

5. That their folk-lore is small, and entirely con- 
cerned with animals, the cunning hare being the 
hero, and always successful. 

6. That a sense of comedy overflows everything 
that they do. 


Following are extracts from letters received 
from teachers and missionaries in Africa 
who were not able to attend. 

“I feel inclined, from my Nigerian negro 
experience, to support every one of your six 
points. I should like to add that rhythm to 
the native does not come from a ¢une as with 
us, but from time-patterns hammered out on 
the drum by the physical movements of the 
drummers, who a// perform bodily actions— 
ie., they do not provide music, while others 
dance, but a// are in the dance in a sense, 
and all do rhythmic actions. And not only 
is there no fourth wall in African drama, 
but also a// feeling and emotion are stamped 
out with the feet, if there is even half a chance. 

(Rev.) J. W. Wetcu. NIGERIA. 


ACHIMOTA COLLEGE 

“So far as I know there is no native African 
drama properly so called, in the Gold Coast. 
But since the College was founded 6 years ago 
vernacular plays along the lines of Ananse 
stories (Beast stories that resemble and may 
even be the source of Aesop’s Fables) have 
been very popular. They are entirely in 
the hands of the students. No European, 
so far as I know, ever coaches them at all. 
But naturally enough, their English reading 
tends to make them dissatisfied with the native 
simplicity of these themes. And the students 
themselves have experimented in several 
directions. A vernacular adaption of the 
“Bishop’s Candlesticks,” and a very patriotic 
military review-revue are two that I remember 
recently. Quite apart from these, with care- 
ful coaching, and more ambitious (but still 
very simple) staging (the vernacular plays 
have no scenery at all) I have in the last 18 
months produced 

1. An adaption of “Everyman.” 

z. A Nativity Play in three scenes with 

carols sung by a choir off. 

3. A Joseph play in the words of the 

A.V. in four scenes and an epilogue. 

I am anxiously considering whether I 
could manage to train students to do a version 
of Sophocles’ “Antigone.” My hope is that 
for the choruses it may be possible to incor- 
porrate some of the rhythm movements of 
genuine Gold Coast community dancing— 
an activity which I should have included 
among those bearing on this question ; it is 
very much alive still in the country and can 
be more impressively beautiful than any 
description can suggest. 

I am not sure that I understand what 
“Europeanisation” means. If it is a slavish 
imitation of third-rate English amateur acting, 
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NATIVE AFRICAN DRAMA 


we have got far beyond that already. 
Neither do I want to see the perpetuation 
of anthropological museum specimens. But 
that stock is almost if not quite extinct among 
us. 
Students who are reading for London 
degrees cannot be content with the howling 
and posturing of mere bushmen. The diffi- 
culty is to provide them with plays which 
(whatever their provenance) are genuinely 
human; and let them as African human 
beings make the best they can of them. I 

believe that best will be very good. 
(Rev.) C. Kincstey WILLIAMs. 


TANGANYIKA 

“In publishing a Handbook the chief 
difficulty is that the natives of South, West, 
and East Africa are in three different stages of 
development, so that it is very difficult to write 
a handbook to help all. 

In East Africa we need guiding principles, 
and suggestions of good subjects. Our 


Christians if given a subject, can speak ex- 
tempore and of course at the same time give 
an African colouring. 

So far we have found that they like drama- 
tising their own native life—the witch-doctor 
—rain-maker, etc., or the oldest Aryan tales 


such as Puss in Boots, or the life of a well- 
known man like Livingstone. Most of all 
they love dramatising Biblical stories. You 
say very truly that hitherto the only Bantu 
drama has been in connection with the 
ng’ama (dancing and drumming) but I am 
inclined to think that if drama is ever to 
progress the drumming ought to be eliminated 
as far as the audience is concerned, though it 
might be useful for a kind of Greek chorus, 
as the drums send messages of war—danger— 
marriage—exorcism, etc.” 


Dora C. Aspy. 


N. RHODESIA 

“JT do not know that I have anything of 
value to tell you. I find the African an 
intensely dramatic person, and I use this fine 
quality of his in so far as I am able. 

I am in entire agreement with your findings : 
in watching a play, in hearing a story dramati- 
cally told they do not distinguish fact from 
fiction. The audience always participates 
in the play. And in story telling the children 
almost unconsciously take part. I remember 
the first time I managed to tell a little group 
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of girls the story of the birth of Jesus Christ, 
I spoke of the Mother soothing her child to 
sleep, and immediately they all broke out into 
a charming little lullaby, and rocked the babes 
on their own backs. It stopped, I went on 
with the story, but it wasn’t long before they 
were taking their part again. There is always 
buffoonery, the comic element finds entrance 
everywhere. 

What I deplore is the introduction of 
bioscope pictures of a certain kind into the 
big copper mine compounds in N. Rhodesia 
and Belgian Congo. 

I can tell you what we are doing. We let 
the children do their own dramatisation, 
and it’s amazingly interesting. It’s vivid and 
alive. I watched them dramatise the parable 
of the Prodigal Son not long ago. I saw the 
whole thing from an entirely new angle, 
The village and the family of the wanderer 
was central. It was done outside under the 
trees, and there were three scenes going on 
simultaneously ; the father was the central 
figure, he and the village elders talked to the 
boy ; meanwhile in another place the women 
carried on their usual tasks, concerned only 
with the food supply. The youth’s friends 
and the surly elder brother were somewhere 
else. In spite of the division the whole thing 
was one. Later the village scene remained, 
and somewhere else was the “town” where the 
youth drank and danced—there was drumming 
and laughter and song. But the father in 
the village still held the central place. The 
buffoon was a village idiot, he kept popping 
in and out and raising gusts of mirth. The 
audience joined in the clapping and singing, 
it also showed its sympathy or its dislike. 

Perhaps the most wonderful bit of acting 
I’ve seen was a 12 year old girl taking the part 
of the man who went down to Jericho and fell 
among thieves. She made us see the country 
through which she was travelling. She won 
us all, she was so gallant a little traveller. We 
learnt of the village from which she came, knew 
the object of her journey, saw the streams 
where she drank, felt the evening shadows 
and grew apprehensive with her, and when at 
last the robbers dashed out on her I could 
not refrain from joining in the general cry 
of horror. And it was all done on a plain 
net ball court. 

We have pageants and celebrations at all 
the great Christian festivals. One year we 
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HANNIBAL’S ENTRANCE IN ACT II 
OF THE RECENT BIRMINGHAM 
REPERTORY THEATRE PRODUCTION 


OF “THE ROAD TO ROME” BY 
ROBERT SHERWOOD 














had a great pageant depicting the overthrow 
of the spirits of evil by those of light. Adults 
carried this through, the children were the 
little haunting spirits, both of light and 
darkness. I gathered a group of men and 
women together, told them the story of what 
I wanted, gave them their parts. We built 
a village of grass huts, and I attempted a 
rehearsal :—it was a dead failure. I felt I’d 
attempted something we couldn’t carry out. 
But the night came, about 3,000 gathered, 
everything became real, the witch doctor and 
diviner, the dancing and the passion were 
such as I had never dreamed of. It wasn’t 
“acting” —it was sheer reality. 

We do not write plays, it’s all spontaneous. 
I tell them the story beforehand. This year 
I am attempting a Nativity Play entirely 
African. In a few weeks time I shall tell the 
children the story, tell them the songs we need, 
probably dole out the principal parts, and then 
for some weeks our thought in the chapel will 
centre round this. Towards the end of 
November I shall ask for the songs; in 
December there will be one rehearsal—I 
shall want to see how they have worked it 
out. There’ll be nothing else till Christmas 
Eve. 

They dramatise their folk lore also. That 
is all 1 am doing. I should be very glad of 
any help or direction you could give me.” 

MABEL SHAW. 
Livingstone Memorial Girls’ Boarding School. 
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An extremely interesting discussion followed 
on the various points raised in the letter. 
The following conclusions were reached :— 


1. Traditional Drama. That no drama, as such, 
was so far known to exist among the raw natives, but 
that all the dancing, singing and story-telling and 
drumming was intensely dramatic. Ritual drama, 
as a deliberate approach to the unseen, had not been 
found, but it was significant that the practice of all 
these arts belonged to the time between sunset and 
sunrise, when the spirits were held to be in touch 
with man. In one tribe it was a punishable offence 
to tell a story before sunset. (In connection with 
this, all present spoke of the lifelessness of concerts, 
&c., held in the day-time.) 

It appeared that a deeper development of the art 
might be expected if this point were fully realised 
by the European. 


2. Rhythm. That African drama would be strongly 


rhythmical in character, and would naturally develop 
from song, dance, and story-telling. 





NATIVE AFRICAN 






DRAMA 


3. Audience, That the audience would necess- 
arily and instinctively take part in the play, and that 
this tendency should be recognised, and used in the 
construction of African drama. 
4. Form. That the native African would be quite 
capable of making his own drama, if he were given 
a lead. The writing of plays was not advised, but 
it was felt that the best results at present would be 
obtained by giving a selection of themes from their 
own folk-lore, and from stories of universal interest, 
and encouraging native teachers to work out their 
own dramas on them. Instances were given of 
the use of such themes to convey moral teaching, 
which allowed the African to express his views on 
life as they become affected by his increased contact 
with the world. 

It was decided :— 

(2) That a collection of themes should be 
made for the use of native teachers. 

(6) That a report of this Conference should 
be sent to all educationists in Africa, with a 
letter asking for their experience in this work, 
and for any conclusions that they had formed 
on it. 








CROYDON REPERTORY. 

The new Croydon Repertory Theatre in Wellesley 
Road continues its activities with ““The Outsider” on 
October 31st and “‘To see Ourselves” on November 7th. 
Each play runs for a week. Plays for the remainder of 
the month will possibly include “Berkeley Square”’ and 
“The Rising Sun,” but full particulars can be obtained 
on application to the Theatre (telephone: Fairfield 
4529). A special feature is an informal discussion by 
members of the audience each Monday evening after 
the performance. 

The Theatre Cafe is open daily from 11.15 for 
light luncheons, teas and suppers. 

Some idea of the scope of the Theatre may be gained 
from the fact that the first month of production included 
a new play “The Edwardians,” and Edgar Wallaces’ 
“On the Spot,” Barrie’s “Mary Rose’ and Ibsen’s 
“John Gabriel Borkmann.” 

Not least of the interest in the production is the 
way in which the difficulties of a small stage are 
triumphantly overcome by the producer, Mr. Henry 
Cass. 





Plays of the Month—continued from page 18 
to deceive one into believing that they were real 
people. But the deception did not last for long. 
Mr. Terence Gray’s Cambridge Festival Theatre 
and Mr. Peter Godfrey’s Gate Theatre Studio have 
combined and now have a Cartel company doing 
a new play a week at Cambridge and one play for a 
short season at the Gate. I admire the enterprise of 
the joint management and look for something sub- 
stantial from it. The first production was Mr. Ashley 
Duke’s verse play “One More River” a satire on the 
follies of to-day, produced by Quetzalcoatl with extreme 
formalism, which reduced the acting qualities of the 
piece to a minimum, but was none the less a pleasant 
evening’s entertainment. The second production was 
a potted version of Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt” by Peter 


Godfrey. I thought this was done with too great 
economy, and the lightest elements only were 
stressed. 
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LETTERS TO 


Dear Sir, 


A large number of Amateur Dramatic Societies are 
still very keenly interested in any discussion relating to 
a reduction in Author’s Fees. Many members are 
firmly of the opinion that the fees required are usually 
much too high, and many complaints are made that 
certain plays would be performed more often if only 
the fees were reduced. It is necessary to look at the 
position from both sides, that is from the Author’s 
point of view as well as that of the Amateur Societies. 


When the question is raised very few give it the 
careful consideration and thought it requires, and as so 
often is the case, it is viewed mostly from their own 
standpoint, and seldom is it realised that the Author 
is entitled to charge a fee in accordance with the value 
he places on what, after all, is his own creation. I 
think one should remember that although times are 
very difficult for producing plays to provide enter- 
tainment at moderate charges, and at the same time 
giving those that take part considerable interest and 
pleasure, it is quite true to state that many Authors 
who depend on these fees for their income are also 
finding things extremely difficult and it is often a serious 
matter for them to consent to any considerable reduction 
in fees for their work and sometimes to be asked to 
waive the fees altogether. The reason for such applica- 
tions is usually that the suggested performance is to 
be given for a charitable purpose or other worthy 
object but I do not think that the Author should be 
expected to support such charities when he probably 
contributes already very generously to his own local 
interests. 


Most authors to-day give a sympathetic ear to 
applications for reductions when a genuine reason is 
put forward such as the small seating capacity of the 
halls or that the proceeds from the sale of tickets are 
likely to realise a very small amount. 


When recently reading through some previous issues 
of “‘Drama” I was very interested in several Societies 
reporting that they had been able to contribute quite 
large sums to local charities from their successful 


productions. This happy state of affairs is of course 
very gratifying to all concerned, but I would like to 
put forward a suggestion that the successful societies 
might give a little thought to the smaller societies 
who are unable to show such fine balance sheets at 
the end of the season and often unable to give the 
number of performances they would if finances 
permitted. 

Could not a Central Fund be launched to which a 
small percentage of profits from successful productions 
would be remitted and controlled by the Drama 
League to assist some of the less wealthy members 
and provide them with the means for more ambitious 
productions? Such a scheme would, I am sure, 
foster the spirit of goodwill amongst all who are 
interested in the Drama Movement which is decidedly 
advancing and making great strides throughout the 
country at the present time. 

Yours faithfully, 
FRANK R, STEELE, 
50, Lessor Avenue, 
Southside, 
Clapham Common. 


THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir, 


I should like to thank the Br tish Drama League for 
establishing the Postal Course in Drama. I could not 
have believed how really inspiring such a cours 
should be, and I feel it will be my own in capacity 
(or fault) if I cannot do some really good writing after 
it. Not only has there been thorough teaching, but 
it has been made so interesting as to become an en 
thralling pleasure to do the work set in each lesson, 
and the end came all too soon. Not the least factor 
has been arousing of deeper love for good plays,— 
the new light on Shaw or Shakespeare. 

Yours faithfully, 
A GrRateFuL STUDENT. 





CHILDREN’S DRAMA FESTIVAL FOR 
LIVERPOOL. 


(Reprinted from the Liverpool Daily Post & Echo) 


A Children’s Drama Festival in the elementary 
schools of Liverpool! What, one wonders, would 
educationalists of a former day have thought and said 
of such an idea ? 

It is a sign of the times that to-day the idea could 
not only be seriously discussed, but could actually be 
brought into being. The first Liverpool Children’s 
Drama League has already been formed. 

The Liverpool Education Committee has given its 
blessing to this revolutionary scheme which, in brief, 
is an invitation by the Liverpool and District Teachers’ 
Association to local elementary schools to submit 
play-productions in competition for a shield which 
will be awarded on a system of marking similar to 
that of the British Drama League’s national festival. 

The schools—of whom twenty-two have entered 
for this year’s competition—will be divided into areas, 
and the winning team in each area will compete in 
a final festival. Plays can be chosen from any of 
those published in Nelson’s “Modern Plays”’ series, 
or can be a Shakespearean extract, and must not 
exceed forty minutes in performance, while the entrance 
fee is 1s. per team, with no limit to the number of teams 
any one school may enter. 

““My idea is not to train actors and actresses for the 
future, either amateur or professional,” writes Miss 
Evelyn Harding, of Aigburth Church of England 
School, who is the moving spirit behind this new 
venture, “but to teach them that there are books 
worth reading, and when they can appreciate what is 
good they will refuse what is worthless.” } 

The Teachers’ Association, by the way, is to give 
“Crossings” as this year’s free entertainment for school 
children. It will be done, as usual, at the David Lewis 
Theatre, during the first week in November. 


LEWISHAM PLAYERS 


On Thursday, November 24th, this company are 
giving a performance of “Lord Richard in the 
Pantry”? at Lewisham Town Hall, Catford, in aid of 
the King Edward Hospital Fund. Tickets and full 
particulars can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, 
11, Corona Road, Burnt Ash Hill, Lee, London, 
S.E.12. 





NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


IRISH AMATEUR DRAMATIC FESTIVAL 


THE Tailteann Games are held in Dublin every 

four years. They have an astonishing tradition 
going back some 3,500 years to a period contemporary 
with Stonehenge ; and have always included in their 
programmes competitions in the arts and crafts as 
well as in athletics. 

In July of this year the Dramatic Competition 
was adjudicated by a representative of the British 
Drama League, Mr. Edward Lewis. The six 
competing teams were the finalists in their respec- 
tive areas, with the exception of the Liverpool 
Irish Players who came in on the privilege 
of a challenging outsider. Each team was required 
to present a full-length play and a one-acter so chosen 
as to contrast with it. The plays were marked separ- 
ately, more or less on the lines of our own National 
Festival ; and the position of each team in the final 
order of merit was determined by the average of 
marks gained on its two plays. 

The general standard of playing was very good. 
The two leading teams would have been well in the 
running at our own London Finals. These teams were 
the Father Matthew (Dublin) Dramatic Society, 
playing ““The Shadow of a Gunman” (Sean O’Casey), 
and ““The Mousetrap’”’ (Darmady), and the Liverpool 
Irish Players, playing “Autumn Fire’? (Murray) and 
“The Workhouse Ward” (Lady Gregory). There 
was very little to choose between them, the Dublin 
team gaining the verdict by the narrowest of margins— 
halfa mark! The Father Matthew Society is affiliated 
to the League. 

The occasion was rendered of especial interest this 
year by the fact that a meeting of the representatives 
of Amateur Societies of both North and South Ireland 
unanimously passed a resolution to form a National 
Association ; and a provisional central committee was 
elected to give effect to the resolution. The amateur 
dramatic movement is spreading in Ireland, as else- 
where ; and it is high time that there was some central 
organisation to foster and encourage it. The national- 
ist spirit is very strong in Ireland, and the obvious 
enthusiasm of the meeting was for the development of 
Irish Drama as such. There was indeed in some 
quarters an amusing suspicion that the presence of a 
tepresentative of the British Drama League on the 
platform indicated a sinister desire on the part of 
London to capture Dublin! The meeting was however 
assured that, while the British Drama League would 
welcome some form of association with the Irish 
movement for mutual help and advantage, it recognised 
the fine quality of indigenous Irish Drama, regarded 
Dublin as an independent centre of dramatic life 
tivalling London itself, and was watching this new 
development with the utmost interest and sympathy. 


BATH. 


There is no longer a Bath Playgoers’ Society— 
but already a Modern Drama Club for Bath is 


in process of formation. Developments at Bath are 
of interest and significance to amateurs in all parts of 
the country. The report of the Hon. Secretary 
(Mr. Harold Downs) presented at the Annual General 
Meeting, held at the end of September, made pertinent 


points and fully explained the position. This included : 
“There are differences of opinion concerning pro- 
fessional and amateur interests. It cannot be too widely 
known that a play reading given before even a small 
audience is a public performance, and as such in some 
cases the usual fee for a performance must be paid. 
Further, with the decline in popularity of the provincial 
theatre and the rapid growth of the Amateur Movement 
it is thought by some that amateur activities have 
become competitive rather than complementary. 
Consequently, permission either to read or to produce 
certain plays cannot be secured. Until a satisfactory 
policy is formulated there will be inequalities, un- 
certainties, and injustices. There are societies that 
are prepared to run the risk of reading and even 
producing plays without either securing permission 
or paying fees. In short, they deliberately dodge 
their moral and financial obligations. The Bath 
Playgoers’ Society has consistently functioned in 
accordance with legal obligations which, incidentally, 
have not been clearly set forth in case law. Never- 
theless, adherence to this policy now means temporary 
extinction of the Society—until a satisfactory working 
basis on which it can function again has been created, 
for it cannot hope to obtain, by annual subscriptions, 
the income that is necessary to pay fees that must be 
paid, and it will not be a party to any attempt to shirk 
payment of fees. There are alternatives to extinction, 
but none to correspond to the work that has been done 
during the past fifteen years. “The Play’s the Thing” 
it is said. As such the playwright is entitled to pay- 
ment for the use of his property. It is regrettable, 
none the less, that amateur and professional interests 
cannot be harmonised on an equitable basis, and 
activities undertaken that would be mutually advanta- 
geous.”’ 

After a long discussion there were expressions of 
keen opinion favourable to the formation of a Modern 
Drama Club with a deliberately restricted membership, 
but a widened basis of interests and activities. 

Harotp Downs. 


TAORMINA. 


For some years past visitors during the winter 
months to Sicily’s celebrated beauty-spot, Taor- 
mina, have come away with ta’es of a certain “‘Sky- 
Parlour Theatre” and of the great enjoyment they have 
had within its walls. This theatre was built some years 
ago by Mr. R. Percival Campbell as an addition to his 
house, the Casa Campobello. It holds an audience 
of about a hundred guests, and admission to it is by 
invitation only. It occupies the grea.er part of the 
top floor of the Casa the rest of the floor consisting 
of a covered-in glass loggia, and an open-air terrace 
commanding magnificent views of Mount Etna, the 
Greek Theatre and the Sea. Hence the name “Sky- 
Parlour.” 

The plays presented hitherto have been in one act 
only. Three of these are usually given at a time. 
Such authors as Tchehov, Pirandello, Barrie, Milne, 
W. W. Jacobs and Stanley Houghton have been drawn 
upon, as well as Synge, whose “Riders to the Sea’ was 
very beautifully acted and staged. The produceris Mr. 
Miles K. Wood, who was trained at the Royal Academy 
of Dramatic Art, London ; and the performers include 
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Mr. Wood himself and a number of talented amateurs 
living at Taormina, with the occasional help of one 
or two professionals, residents or visitors. A very 
high level of acting and production is obtained. 

The idea of founding this Little Theatre, which is 
unique in Sicily, first came to Mr. Percival Campbell 
when he noticed the lack of dramatic entertainments 
in this small but ancient town. Visitors and residents 
alike are always eager to witness the performances ; 
while distinguished dramatic authors such as Mr. A. 
A. Milne have seen with great interest renderings of 
their own plays. 


BRADFORD CIVIC PLAYHOUSE. 
ONE-ACT PLAY COMPETITION, 1932. 


Mr. J. B. Priestley, the well-known author and 
playwright and President of the Bradford Civic Play- 
house offers a prize of £15 for the best new one-act 
play by an amateur author. 

The competition will be judged by the following 
Committee :— 

Mr. J. B. Priestley 

Mr. James R. Gregson, the Yorkshire playwright, 

producer and actor. 

Mr. & Mrs. W. Greenwood, the founders of the 

Bradford Shakespearean Players. 

Miss Elizabeth Southwart, the Yorkshire authoress 

and playwright. 

The winning play will be produced by the Bradford 
Civic Playhouse as a curtain raiser to one of their plays 
next season. 

Conditions :— 

(a) Plays must not exceed half az hour in length. 

(b) All MSS. must be typed on one side of the paper 

only. 

(c) The closing date for entries is NOVEMBER 3oth, 


1932. 

(d) Mr. 1B. Priestley reserves the right to produce 
any play entered in the competition. 

(e) All enquiries and entries must be addressed to — 
Miss W. Priestley, Hon. Secretary, Bradford 
Civic Playhouse, 5, Saltburn Place, Toller 
Lane, Bradford, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for return. 


REQUESTS FOR HELP. 


We have received a communication concerning a 
Working Men’s Club in Bethnal Green, which is in 
the midst of heavy repairs to their Club Headquarters. 
The men it seems are very anxious to obtain some new 
sets of scenery, including a cottage interior, a drawing- 
room scene, a garden scene, etc. They want something 
really bright and clean, as their outside surroundings 
are drab and dreary. If any reader of “Drama” can 
suggest a means of getting hold of such scenery, either 
new or secondhand at a small cost, or better still for 
nothing, they are invited to communicate with Mrs. 
P. LeBlanc Smith at “‘Waycroft,” Oxshott, Surrey. 


Another request for help comes from Mr. Fairfax 
Jones wiv hopes to find a voluntary worker to help 
in .ne dramatic class of a Boys’ Club in East London. 
Will any volunteer communicate with the Secretary 
of the Drama League, at 8, Adelphi Terrace. 
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TWELVE LITTLE PLAYS FROM SHAKESPE, 


Miss E. H. C. Pagan, has had the excellent idea 
providing 12 small plays adapted from Shakespe 
These scenes do not attempt to abridge the entire 
into a small compass, but are short exerpts, so 
possible complete in themselves. The titles are 
follows :— 

1. ‘Admired Miranda,” from The Tempest. 
“A Wasteful King,” from Richard II. 
“Brief Authority,” from Measure for Meas 
“Celestial Silvia,” from Two Gentlemen of Vi 
“Doctor Helena,” from A//’s Well that ends V 
“Fair Jessica,” from The Merchant of Venice. 
“Gentle Julia,” from Two Gentlemen of Vero 
“Heavenly Rosalind,” from As You Like It. 
“My Gracious Silence,” from Coriolanus. 
“Sweet Sir John,” from The Merry Wives of Wis 
“Viola,” from Twelfth Night. 
“What Fools These Mortals Be!” from A 
summer Night's Dream. 

Each play runs from 500 to 1,000 lines in leng 
divided into 3 acts with about 8 speaking parts. Cop 
may be had on loan with costumes if desired, 
application to :— 

Miss E. H. C. Pagan, M.A., 
22, Newbattle Terrace, 
Edinburgh; 





A WARNING. 


An unpleasant incident occurred at a recent Page 
Play in the South of England. A gentleman turg 
up at the Pageant saying he represented the Brit 
Drama League and started giving helpful hints to @ 
performers. Later when the performers returned 
their Dressing Rooms it was found that money had be 
taken from their handbags. An even more unpleas 
incident has been reported in the Press where a m 
convicted of unsuitable behaviour pleaded as a pro 
of respectability that he was a member of the Briti 
Drama League. Needless to say, we failed to find I 
Mame in our register. 

The moral is that proper credentials should alw 
be demanded and received from any unknown pers¢ 
purporting to represent the Drama League. 


A CORRECTION. 


In a recent number of “Drama” the succes 
Festival Play ““They Refuse to be Resurrected” entes 
by the Philodramatic Society (Eastern Area) 
by some unaccountable error ascribed to ““H. Outhogp 
The author is, of course, Mr. N. K. Smith. 


DRAMA AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 


Afternoon classes, free, for the unemployed 
being organised by the Working Men’s Col 
Crowndale Road, London, N.W.1. The Superinten 
ant asks for volunteers who will take one or mo 
afternoons a week, and read Modern Plays and/or t 
about Modern Authors. Offers will be grate! 
received as above. 




















ST. PANCRAS PEOPLE'S 
THEATRE 


Chatrington Hall, 
Crowndale Road, N.W.1 
TEL: MUSEUM 9469 
Under the Direction of 
Producer and Manager 


Epirn NEvVILLe 
Rost Pezaro 


NOVEMBER PERFORMANCES 1932. 
wd, 4th and sth, 
he Forest 


roth, 11th and tath, 
Rutherford and Son 


17th, 18th and roth. 
The Anatomist 


24th, 25th and 26th. 

See Naples and Die Elmer Rice 
Front and Reserved Seats 2/6 & 1/6. Admission 7d, 
Season Ticket for same seat for ten plays 25/- & 15/- 





John Galsworthy 


Githa Sowerby 
James Bridie 





Special Play Production course, including classes in 
Acting, Elocution, Stage Dancing, Stage Deportment, 
fake-up, etc. 

Vacancies for men of experience and ability for 
Amateur Repertory Company, and for 
Instrumentalists for Theatre Orchestra. 
Send stamp for prospectus to: 

The Secretary, St. Pancras People’s Theatre, Ltd., at 
the above address. Interviews by appointment 








THE ACADEMY CINEMA 
OXFORD STREET 
Opposite Waring < Gillow 
(Organiser : Miss Elsie Cohen) 
PRESENTS— 
The International Film Classics 


of the World 


NOW SHOWING 
“EN NATT” 
(“One Night”) 
FORTHCOMING PROGRAMMES WILL INCLUDE:- 


Nicolai Ekk’s “THE ROAD TO LIFE”’ 
The Great French Drama “DAVID GOLDER’ 
Karl Dreyer’s “VAMPYR” 
Fritz Lang’s **M’’ (German Version) 
‘‘BARBARINA”’ 
The French Comedy ‘“*PARIS-MEDITERRANEE” 


Ger. 2981 


Lil Dagover in 


Notices of new films will be sent on receipt of name 
and adcress. 











EVERY PRODUCER SHOULD KNOW THAT 


Leading Costumiers are :— 
BENJAMIN, D. & J. 
3-9, HANWAY ST., OXFORD ST., W.1. 
ERROLL, DOREEN 
6, UPPER BEDFORD PLACE, W.C.1. 
FOX, CHAS. H., LTD., 
72, LONG ACRE, W.C.2 
RAYNE, H. & M., 
15, RUPERT STREET, W.1. 
SIMMONS, B. J. & Co., Ltd. 
7 & 8, KING ST., COVENT GARDEN. 
Wigs are obtainable from :— 
“BERT” 
46, PORTNALL ROAD, W.9. 
SPAANS, J. H. 
7, LISLE ST., LEICESTER SQ., W.C. 
Stage lighting specialists are :-— 
STRAND ELECTRIC Co., Ltd. 
24, FLORAL STREET, W.C.2. 
WALTER, D. 
107, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, S.E.1. 











Stage Furniture and Curtains can be hired or 
purchased from :— 
LYON, J. S., Ltd. 
112, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. 








Your script and parts can be speedily typed at :— 
MISS WEBBER’S TYPEWRITING 
OFFICE 


6, SUFFOLK ST., PALL MALL,S.W.1. 





All makes of Typewriters can be obtained from :— 


ST. MARTIN’S TYPEWRITER Co. 
95, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.z. 








SPECIAL ATTENTION is prawn To 
THE DISPLAY.ADVERTISEMENTS OF THE ABOVE 
ADVERTISERS, APPEARING IN THIS ISSUE. 





Please mention “DRAMA” when replying to advertisements 








‘Chas. H. FOX Limited 
THEATRICAL AND HISTORICAL COSTUMIERS 
ACRE HOUSE, 72, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone : Temple Bar 6521—6522. : Telegrams : Theatricals, Rand, London. 1 


COSTUMES, WIGS AND CURTAINS 
ON HIRE FOR ALL 


Dramatic and Operatic Productions, 
Pageants, Tattoos, etc. 


> 
a 


BEWARE of hiring second-hand costumes which have not been chemically cleaned. This is a % 
matter which is more important to the individual than anything else. 


DO NOT DEAL with firms who will not give you this guarantee. 
WRITE FOR ESTIMATES. 











THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


POSTAL COURSE im the 
ELEMENTS OF PLAY-WRITING 


A Student who has recently completed the Course writes : 


‘*I enjoyed the Course and benefitted a great deal from it. 
It is excellent and I should never hesitate to recommend it."’ 


The Complete Course consists of 12 Lessons with exercises 
and Critical Advice. Special attention to individual requirements. 
The Fee is {7 0 to Members of the League. 


A SHORT COURSE 


is also available, consisting of the same material as that included in the 
Complete Course, but with fewer exercises. 
Fee Four Guineas to Members of the League. 


PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
8, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2. 





Printed by Geo. B. Cotron & Co., Ltd., Croydon. 





